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Indexes of Living Costs Abroad. The quarterly 
revisions, for 56 foreign cities, appear on pages 
17-18 of this issue. 
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FOREIGN SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES 


Immigrants. During the 3-year period 
covering fiscal years 1962-64, almost 
16,000 natural and social scientists 
and engineers entered the United States 
for permanent residence. This figure 
is from a National Science Foundation 
report, based on statistics of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
A steady decline in the immigration of 
scientists and engineers, beginning in 
fiscal year 1958, was reversed in 1962, 
when 4,300 scientists and engineers 
were admitted. Admissions rose to 5,900 
in 1963, then dropped slightly to 5,800 
in 1964. (See table 1.) 

Of the 3-year total, 67 percent of the 
immigrants were engineers, with electri- 
cal engineers the largest group; 29 
percent were natural scientists, largely 
chemists; and 4 percent were social 
scientists, primarily economists. One 
percent of the engineers, 13 percent of 
the natural scientists, and 32 percent 
of the social scientists were professors 
or instructors. 

Although engineers maintained a numer- 
ical lead in the number of admissions 
per year, their annual proportion de- 
clined gradually from 75 percent of all 
scientists and engineers admitted in 
1957, the peak year for scientific and 
engineering immigration, to 65 percent 
in 1964, 

Of the 16,000 immigrants, 20 percent 
were born in the United Kingdom, 12 
percent in Canada, and 8 percent in 
Germany. However, admission to the 
United States was not necegsarily 
directly from thecountry of birth; many 
of the scientists and engineers migrated 
from their native countries to other 
countries before immigrating to the 
United States. A total of 22 percent of 
those entering had last resided in Canada, 
17 percent in the United Kingdom, and 7 
percent in Germany. Thus, the prime 





direction of this movement appears to 
have been away from Europe, and Asia as 
well, toward Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, particularly to Canada. Of the 
immigrant scientists and engineers enter- 
ing from Canada, only one-half were 
natives of Canada; the remainder had mi- 
grated to Canada from other countries. 
During the 3-year period, 54 percent 
of the scientists and engineers entering 
the United States were admitted as quota 
immigrants under the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(10 percent under first preference 
quota status, 44 percent under other 
quota categories). The remaining 46 
percent were nonquota admissions. 


Nonimmigrants. Recent data indicate 
that the number of scientists and engi- 
neers admitted annually to the United 
States for temporary periods of work or 
training exceeds the number entering 
for vermanent'§§ residence. Excluding 
students, 6,100 scientists and engineers 
were accorded nonimmigrant status in 
1964 (compared with 5,800 immigrants). 
(See table 2.) - 

Of the nonimmigrant admissions in 1964, 
4,500 were exchange visitors; 1,000, in- 
dustrial trainees; 500, workers of dis- 
tinguished merit and ability; and about 
100, workers providing services unavail - 
able in the United States. Of the 6,100 
temporary residents entering during 1964, 
about 2,900 were engineers; 2,700, 
natural scientists; and 500, social 
scientists. Professors and instructors 
made up 13 percent of the 1964 non- 
immigrants; most of these were exchange 
visitors in fields of natural science. 





Educational Exchange. A total of 
7,200 foreign scholars in fields of 
science and engineering were located at 
U.S. universities and colleges in aca- 
demic year 1964-65. In contrast to the 
total group of scientists and engineers 
admitted to the United States, the 










































Table 1. 


Scientists and Engineers Admitted to the United States as Immigrants, 
by Country or Region of Birth and Broad Occupational Group, Fiscal Years 1962-64 


























Total, 1962-64 1962 
Country or region 
of birth Natural Social Natural Social 
Total Engineers scientists |scientists Total Engineers scientists| scientists 
All countries.. 15,992 10 ,679 4 ,607 706 4,297 2,940 1,165 192 
Europe......+-. ay pene 8,415 5,609 2,493 313 2,431 1,651 693 87 
MISCLLA. . ci decdicvibwe 127 72 49 6 37 22 14 1 
Belgium........++.+- 90 62 22 6 26 17 8 1 
DORMET Keo cccsccces é 155 129 19 7 45 35 8 2 
PREMNCO. cc ccccccceese 177 116 54 7 43 35 8 -- 
Germany .......se+e0% 1,275 767 452 56 356 224 115 17 
BUND vine scene conse 251 169 75 7 69 52 13 4 
ON ES Smee 184 122 58 4 43 35 7 1 
J Te aa Setacaee 191 93 90 8 73 38 33 2 
Netherlands......... 292 188 88 16 110 74 32 4 
NOTWAY 2 cccoceveccese 268 236 25 7 75 67 8 -- 
POM 0 ccc ceoesas ves 367 249 90 28 116 89 22 5 
Spain. ...cccccece éé% 87 52 31 4 22 13 8 l 
Sweden...... Sines ae 199 156 37 6 42 35 6 1 
Switzerland......... 335 198 127 10 89 55 31 3 
DBE «00 pe cc's 00% ae 225 192 25 8 43 36 6 1 
United Kingdom...... 3,253 2,167 1,008 78 925 605 294 26 
Other Europe........ 939 641 243 55 317 219 80 18 
CANOGR. cccccccccccceve 1,844 1,260 489 95 526 372 131 23 
Marlee svi cicccecsveuses 174 105 52 17 58 39 15 4 
CRS ie S500 0 de 5-Kad o oe 723 530 154 39 289 220 52 17 
South America........- 972 626 259 87 219 148 47 24 
ABiay conecsece eae eae 8 2,957 1,961 895 101 498 318 158 22 
ALE “OSUHOEB. cece cccsce 907 588 265 54 276 192 69 15 
1963 1964 
Country or region 
of birth Natural Social Natural Social 
etnt eupeerers scientists| scientists moans Sapsnetee scientists}: scientists 
All countries... 5,933 4,014 1,688 231 5,762 3,725 1,754 283 
EUTOpe..cccccccccccecs 3,002 2,017 881 104 2,982 1,941 919 122 
MBETiRa.s 8 60 ccsene 46 27 16 3 44 23 19 2 
Belgium........-++++- 31 25 5 1 33 20 9 4 
Denmark<..6ccetcccde 63 51 8 4 47 43 3 1 
PONCE. 6:02:60 00se0ee9 77 45 30 2 57 36 16 5 
Germany ......--+++-- 428 231 176 21 491 312 161 18 
GEOSCS. . sc vccuccccses 103 64 38 1 79 53 24 2 
Ireland..... es b's ob Oe 64 42 21 1 77 45 30 2 
Italy . 00d ewssr oe obs 67 24 39 4 51 31 18 2 
Netherlands......... 82 58 20 4 100 56 36 8 
Norway...... esseeece 77 67 7 3 116 102 10 4 
Poland... ccevsreccove 129 79 43 7 122 81 25 16 
SPIN. 2.0.0 00.4:0%0 0 Se cee 39 23 13 3 26 16 10 -- 
DUOGOR cacenccrcesces 71 52 18 1 86 69 13 4 
Switzerland......... 129 74 52 3 117 69 44 4 
Dear keey 6 M6s3 2 Bes ves oss 136 125 8 3 46 31 ll 4 
United Kingdom...... 1,153 817 313 23 1,175 745 401 29 
Other Europe........ 307 213 74 20 315 209 89 17 
Canada. . s dis%ie'scccee om 633 429 172 32 685 459 186 40 
Ma 1C0 «0th. ving to 0 oie ces 61 38 18 5 55 28 19 8 
Gs ds ncceoen angina igi 198 146 43 9 236 164 59 13 
South America......... 327 207 94 26 426 271 118 37 
ASLD sso cay oBcbeconece 1,406 966 399 41 1,053 677 338 38 
ee 306 211 81 14 325 185 115 25 





























Source: 


National Science Foundation, 


Services, U.S. Department of Justice. 


based on tabulations 


prepared by the 


Immigration and Naturalization 
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foreign scholars were primarily natural 
scientists (60 percent) and were more 
likely to be Asian (43 percent) than 
European (39 percent). Information on 
foreign scholars undoubtedly overlaps 
with that on nonimmigrants (primarily 
exchange visitors), which comes from a 
different source. 

Foreign graduate students studying 
science and engineering atU.S. academic 
institutions during this same period 
totaled 26,300--11,900 as candidates for 
the master's degree, 9,400 for the 
doctorate, and 4,900 as "special" 
students. The natural sciences also 
attracted the largest share of foreign 
graduate students, particularly among 
doctoral candidates. Of all these 
students, 61 percent were Asian, and 
only 13 percent were European. 


Foreign Educational Origins of Doctor- 
ates Awarded by U.S. Institutions. 
From 1962 to 1964, U.S. universities and 
colleges conferred doctorates in fields 
of science or engineering on 4,200 can- 
didates with foreign undergraduate and 
secondary school training. Some of these 


persons entered as foreign graduate 
students, as described above in "Educa- 


tional Exchange," or possibly in other 
groups. About three-fifths of the degrees 
were awarded in the natural sciences, 
of which one-half were inthe biological 
sciences. More thanone-half of all these 
doctorate recipients received predoctor- 
ate training in Asia, chiefly in India; 
European nations were represented by 
less than one-fifth.--National Science 
Foundation, Scientists and Engineers 














From Abroad, 1962-64 (1967), 





Table 2. Selected Classes of Nonimmigrant Scientists and Engineers Admitted to the United States, 
by Occupation, 1/ Fiscal Years 1963 and 1964 























t et cae Temporary workers per- 
EROTSEY. UE NF forming services 
distinguished merit whavetieblé in the Industrial trainees 
and ability United States Exchange 
Occupation visitors, 
; 1964 
Total, Total, Total, 
1963 and} 1963 | 1964 |1963 and] 1963 | 1964 |1963 and! 1963 | 1964 
1964 1964 1964 
All categories.......-++- 985 465 520 201 123 78 2,040 |1,052 988 4,510 
EngineersS.....c.cecccscccscecs ae 426 233 193 107 55 52 1,680 862 818 1,799 
Aeronautical.......eceeecceees 32 22 10 2 1 1 43 poe w% 14 
Chemical.....ccccccccccccceses ll 2 9 1 1 -- 95 69 26 64 
GIVE Li caccccccccc cca veers estes 46 30 16 17 10 7 32 15 17 144 
BIGSGrAeel «0 t6 6s Seca Sewn bae ees 75 37 38 15 5 10 287 147 140 564 
Prt strBakis ss ocsic oc sid. 000 cab de 26 17 9 3 2 1 124 57 67 68 
Mechanical........sccccecesese 41 30 11 19 7 12 160 78 82 173 
Metallurgical and metallurgists 2 1 1 -- -- -- 33 16 17 23 
WEMENG wi. so ce eect ences es esses 22 5 17 3 2 1 19 9 10 ll 
GRIMES... REAR ia SRS. AE ES 1 -- 1 3 3 -- 40 22 18 4 
Other engineers.........++-0-- 170 89 81 44 24 20 847 440 407 734 
Natural scientistsS.......-seeee- 517 215 302 82 60 22 318 171 147 2,252 
Agricultural scientists 2/.... 65 5 60 26 21 5 39 16 23 559 
BiologistS 3/.....eseeeeeeeees 46 19 27 4 2 2 12 10 2 272 
ChemistsS........ccercecrcroccs 103 38 65 8 4 4 154 81 73 617 
Geologists and geophysicists.. 70 39 31. 12 8 4 55 37 18 101 
Mathematicians 4/........sse0- 65 33 32 13 7 6 29 13 16 181 
PhySicistS.....ccccccccccerese 101 36 65 1 -- 1 18 8 10 wl 
Other natural scientists...... 67 45 22 18 18 -- ll 6 5 181 
Social scientists..........: Roses 42 17 25 12 8 4 42 19 23 459 
EconomiStS.......eeceeereecees 12 4 8 5 4 1 %4 15 19 284 
PsychologistS.......e-eeceeees 15 5 10 5 3 2 6 3 3 68 
Other sccial scientists....... 15 8 7 2 1 1 2 1 1 107 






































1/ Includes professors and instructors in each field. 

2/ Includes foresters and conservationists. 

3/ Includes professors and instructors of medical 
Sciences. 





4/ Includes statisticians and actuaries. 

Source: National Science Foundation, based on tabu- 
lations prepared by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U.S. Department of Justice. 

































WESTERN EUROPE 








EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Incomes Policy Adopted by the Commu- 





nity. On February 8, 1967, the Council 
of Ministers of the European Economic 
Community and the government represen- 
tatives of the member countries (Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) 
adopted a medium-term economic program 
for the Community for the period 1966- 
70. In doing so, the Council and the 
governments expressed, in the terms of 
@ Council decision of April 15, 1964 
(in Journal Officiel No. 64, April 22, 
1964), their intention to act in con- 
formity with the guidelines set out in 
the program. 

One of the guidelines on economic 
policy concerned incomes policy. It 





states that the balanced economic growth 
envisaged by the program depends largely 


on the success of efforts of the govern- 
ments and "social partners" (European 
term for management and labor) to in- 
fluence deliberately the movement of 
various types of income and, thereby, 
to attain an incomes structure favoring 
investment. These economic objectives 
include also the social goal of correct- 
ing the distribution of the national 
income for the benefit of the econom- 
ically weakest groups. The guideline 
stresses that the incomes policy should 
include all types of income: Profits-- 
distributed or not--and direct and in- 
direct compensation of wage and salary 
earners, including transfer payments. 
To perform its primary economic func- 
tion of preventing the perpetuation of 
inflationary trends, incomes policy 
should, according to the guidelines, 
seek to keep the nominal rise of all 
incomes within a limit compatible with 
the increase inthe volume of production. 
Also, in order to assure an improvement 
in the incomes situation of specific 
social or occupational groups, total in- 
creages in the incomes of other groups 
should be kept somewhat below this norm. 
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Wages, the guideline continues, should 
have special attention, since they con- 
stitute the major portion (between 
three-fifths and two-thirds) of national 
income in the various countries. This 
is all the more important because 
scarcity of labor is likely to persist 
in the next few years and to continue 
to cause excessive increases in nego- 
tiated wages as well as in wage drift. 
Wages, undoubtedly, will continue to 
be determined through free collective 
bargaining. Therefore, one of the main 
objectives of any incomes policy is to 
persuade the social partners to practice 
such moderation as will result, on the 
whole, in stability of unit cost of pro- 
duction without thwarting processes of 
adaptation in single sectors. For this 
purpose, through regular exchanges of 
views on wages and prices, the parties 
concerned should fix limits for income 
movements to be observed in free nego- 
tiations and decisionmaking. 

The social partners, however, cannot 
be expected to observe spontaneously the 
discipline desirable inthis respect un- 
less the conditions of internal stability 
are realized elsewhere. Direct respon- 
sibility for this area rests with the 
governments. First, according to the 
guidelines, the governments should keep 
wage and salary increases of government 
and public enterprise employees within 
norms compatible with the general eco- 
nomic equilibrium and on aschedule which 
assures regular progression of compen- 
sation and avoids delays and consequent 
abrupt read justments. Second, the 
governments should not limit their 
activities to wage income alone. They 
should better their knowledge of the 
development of nonwage incomes and should 
not hesitate to use any available means 
to police it: Credit, fiscal, and price 
policy. 

For psychological and practical rea- 
sons, the guideline assigns a particu- 
larly important role to price policy. 
Ruling out price freezes, except in un- 








usual circumstances and for short 
periods, it stresses the need for con- 
stant surveillance of all prices, es- 
pecially in markets with monopolistic 
trends. Price agreements and monopolies 
must be combatted by vigorous action, and 
unwarranted price rises must be stopped 
by resort to imports. The last action 
agrees with the principle of free com- 
petition, favored by the 5-year program, 
which represents the strongest safe- 
guard against unjustifiable price rises. 

Where free competition, however, does 
not function properly, the authorities 
must seek to practice a flexible price 
policy suited to prevent, on the one 
hand, misuse of economic power, and on 
the other hand, financial weakening of 
enterprises by measures which keep their 
prices at levels incompatible with in- 
creases in their production costs, Ac- 
cording to the guideline, pursuit of 
such a policy, with due regard to the 
conditions of the various countries and 
economic branches and with the collabo- 
ration of governments and enterprises, 
should make it possible to control price 
developments to the extent required to 


prevent excessive increases in incomes, 


Without this control, the social part- 
ners could not be expected to accept the 
wage policy set out in the guideline. 
Nor could it be considered possible to 
soften the rigidity of sliding wage 
scales, because they tend to perpetuate 
the effect of temporary price rises. 
If, despite all efforts, price increases 
do not become moderate and, hence, in- 
comes policy does not achieve its ob- 
jectives, the governments would have no 
alternative but totake more restrictive 
measures, which would necessarily in- 
volve a slackening of economic activity. 

If, however, incomes policy performs 
its anti-inflationary function effec- 
tively, it is bound to help solve in- 
vestment problems. Monetary stability 
and balanced movement of incomes, under 
Conditions of free competition, will 
assure more regular saving by enter- 
prises and promote saving by individuals. 
If private saving, however, is not ade- 
quate to meet large investment needs, 
it must be stimulated by appropriate 
means. Saved funds must be directed to 
those sectors of the economy where 


more capital is most urgently needed. 
In this connection, consideration may 
be given to linking incomes policy and 
efforts to reconcile the desire of 
workers to receive a larger share in the 
results of production with investment 
requirements. 

The guideline, in its conclusion, 
states that the status of incomes poli- 
cy still varies considerably from 
country to country in the Community. 
Even special institutional machinery 
for its implementation, existing in a 
number of member countries, does not 
assure its complete effectiveness. 
Allowance must be made for political, 
social, and economic factors. Yet, the 
member countries should pursue assidu- 
ously their study of the possibilities 
and techniques of incomes policy.--''Pro- 
gramme de politique économique a moyen 
terme (1966-1970),"" Journal Officiel des 
Communautés Européennes, April 25, 1967, 
pp. 1513 ff. 








CANADA 


Right to Bargain Collectively Granted 


to Federal Public Servants. Legislation, 
effective March 1967, granted Federal 
public servants the right to bargain 
collectively through their certified 
representatives and a limited right to 
strike for the purpose of resolving 
collective disputes. The Treasury 
Board is the employer for bargaining 
purposes. The act's provisions affect 
227,000 public servants and about 150,000 
employees of Crown corporations. 





1. Public Service Staff Relations 
Board. The Public Service Staff Re- 
lations Act is to be administered by a 
Public Service Staff Relations Board. 
The Board will consist of a chairman, 
a vice chairman, and from four to eight 
other members who are, in equal numbers, 
to represent the interests of employees 
and of employers. The Board may make 
regulations of general application. It 
is authorized: also to examine and in- 
quire into any complaint that an en- 
ployer or an employee organization has 
failed to comply with the act's pro- 
visions and to direct either party to 
live up to its statutory obligations. 
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enforcible through 


Such a directive is 
parliamentary action. 


2. Collective Bargaining. Every em- 
ployee may join anemployee organization 
and participate inits lawful activities. 
Exercise of this right, however, must 
not affect the authority of the employer 
to determine the organization of the 
public service, to assign duties, and 
to classify positions. Persons’ in 
managerial orconfidential positions may 
not participate in organizing activities; 
nor may they interfere with the formation 
or administration of employee organi- 
zations. 

An employee organization may apply to 
the Board for certification as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for a group of 
employees that it regards as a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 
Certification will be granted if the 
Board determines that the group is an 
appropriate bargaining unit and that a 
majority of the employees in the unit 
wish to be represented by the organi- 
zation, The Board may order a repre- 
sentation election to be held. 

To be certified, the organization 
must specify whether it wants arbitration 
or conciliation used in the settlement 
of any dispute to which it becomes a 
party. The certified organization will 
also represent the unit, and any em- 
ployee belonging to it, in grievances 
relating to the interpretation or appli- 





cation of the collective agreement or 


of an arbitration award. 





3. Settlement of Disputes. If bar- 
gaining in good faith does not result 
in agreement, either party may, by 
written notice to the Board, request 


settlement through arbitration or con- 
ciliation, whichever was specified by 
the bargaining agent in its application 
for certification. If establishment of 
a@ conciliation board is requested, each 
party nominates one member and together 
they nominate a third person for chair- 
man. If they fail to do so, the latter 
is appointed by the national Board 
chairman, 

The conciliation board's report on 
its findings and recommendations may 
covér rates of pay, hours of work, leave 
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entitlements, standards of discipline, 
and other terms and conditions of en- 
ployment related directly thereto. It 
may not take up the standards, procedures, 
or processes governing the appointment, 
appraisal, promotion, demotion, trans- 
fer, layoff, or release of employees, 
or any term or condition of employment 
that was not included in negotiations 
before the request for conciliation, 
The report is submitted to the national 
Board chairman, who may accept it or 
direct the conciliation board to re- 
consider, clarify, or amplify it. 

For arbitration cases, a Public Serv- 
ice Arbitration Tribunal has _ been 
established. It consists of a chairman, 
responsible for the administration of 
the arbitration system established by 
the act, and two panels of arbitrators-- 
one to represent the interests of em- 


ployers, and the other, the interests 


of employees. Each of the two panels 
is composed of at least three persons 
appointed by the Public Service Staff 


Relations Board. Generally, arbitration 
cases are handled by the Tribunal chair- 
man and two arbitrators whom he selects 
from the established panels. Awards are 
determined by majority vote. If no 
majority can be formed, the chairman is 
empowered to make the decision. The 
subjects that may be included in arbi- 
tration awards are like those which may 
be dealt with inreports of conciliation 
boards. 


4. Grievance Procedure. The Public 
Service Staff Relations Board has the 
power to issue regulations relating to 
the settlement of grievances, including 
determination of what kind of complaint 
shall constitute a grievance in the 
meaning of the act. The employer desig- 
nates the final administrative level in 
multistep procedures, and decisions 
rendered at this level generally are 
final and binding. However, grievances 
which are not settled to the complainant's 
satisfaction and which concern the 
application of a collective agreement 
or an award, or a disciplinary action 
resulting in discharge, suspension, or 
fine, may be referred for arbitration 
if the proper bargaining agent approves. 
Such grievances are referred to an “ad- 




















judicator," named in the collective 
agreement or chosen ad hoc, or toa 
"board of adjudication." Adjudicators 
are appointed by the Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the national 
Board. Adjudication boards consist of 
three members: An adjudicator as chair- 
man and two disinterested persons, one 
nominated by each of the parties. If 
necessary, the national Board may take 
action to give effect to decisions 
rendered in the adjudication stage of 
the procedure without examining their 
basis or substance. 


5. Right to Strike. The act excludes 
three groups of employees from exercis- 
ing the right to strike: Employees not 
represented by a certified bargaining 
agent, those in a bargaining unit for 
which arbitration was certified as the 
method of dispute settlement, and those 
whose duties must be performed in the 
interest of the safety or security of 
the public. Other employees may not 
participate in a strike if a collective 
agreement applying to their bargaining 
unit is in force. Even in the absence 
of such anagreement, the right to strike 
may not be exercised unless 7 days have 
elapsed after receipt by the Board chair- 
man of the report of a_ conciliation 
board set up to handle the dispute con- 
cerned, or unless the chairman refuses 
to comply with a request for establish- 
ment of such a board. At the request 
of a duly certified bargaining agent, 
the Board may declare lawful any strike 
not in contravention of these prohibi- 
tions, after the employer had been 
afforded an opportunity to _ be heard. 
Any employee, employee organization, or 
officer thereof who violates the rules 
is liable to a fine.--U.S. Embassy, 
Ottawa; Public Service Staff Relations 








Act, Feb. 20, 1967. 





Portability of Pension Rights Pro- 
Vided by Law. Uniform standards for 
pension plans in private industries 
under Federal jurisdiction were estab- 
lished by a law enacted on March 22, 
1967. Passage of the law represents 
one more step by the Federal Government 
to implement its policy of facilitating 





the mobility of manpower throughout 
Canada. The act covers plans in such 
interprovincial industries as shipping, 
rail and air transport, broadcasting, 
and banking. 

The Federal Pension Benefits Standards 
Act supplements similar legislation 
adopted by the Provinces of Alberta, 
Ontario, and Quebec (in 1963-65), and 
Saskatchewan (in April 1967); a bill is 
being considered in Manitoba. All were 
based on a model bill developed by the 
Inter-Provincial Conference on Uniform 
Pension Legislation, held in October 
1964. For pension plans in industries 
under their jurisdiction, the laws estab- 
lish standards of solvency (funding) 
and payment of the accrued pension in 
case an employee terminates his employ- 
ment before normal retirement (vesting). 
They also enable an employee to retain 
his acquired pension rights if he changes 
employers within the areas covered by 
the Provincial and Federal laws. 

Under the Federal act, the Minister 
of Finance may enter into agreements 
with the Provinces regarding cooperative 
or delegated administration of the 
Federal and Provincial laws, including 
the designation of a single agency to 
receive, hold, and disburse pension 
credits. Eventually, the effect of the 
latter provision will be to provide 
portability of pension rights for workers 
changing employers. 

The Federal act requires that pension 
plans inthe covered industries must 
be registered with the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the Ministry of Finance 
and meet standards set by him. Each 
pension plan must provide that any mem- 
ber of a plan who is 45 years of age 
and has worked continuously for the same 
employer for at least 10 years is en- 
titled to receive upon retirement or 
termination of his service either a 
deferred pension not less inamount than 
the benefit which he could claim if he 
had attained retirement age or an immedi- 
ate pension not less in value than the 
deferred benefit. Moreover, the plan 
must provide for funding in accordance 
with prescribed tests and standards for 
solvency, as well as for investment of 
pension funds in securities and obli- 
gations prescribed by Federal regulation. 
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Finally, each participant must be given 
a written explanation of the terms and 
conditions of the plan. 

The lawdoes not require that employers 
establish a pension plan. Any plan that 
is established, however, must meet the 
Standards. The Superintendent of In- 
surance has the power to inspect and 
audit the pension plans, torevoke regis- 
tration if a plan ceases to comply with 
the rules, and to levy fines for viola- 
tions.--U.S. Embassy, Canada. 





GERMANY , FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Employment of Aliens Affected by Eco- 
nomic Slowdown. Foreign labor in Germany 
has been affected by the recent business 
recession. At the end of 1966, this 
recession had led tounemployment exceed- 
ing thenumber of registered job openings 
for the first time since February 1960. 
The employment of aliens reached a peak 
of 1,314,000 on June 30, 1966. It grew 
by only 97,200 from October 1965 toJune 
1966, compared with an increase of 178,700 
from October 1964 to June 1965. This 
slowdown, which indicated the beginning 
of a general decline in the demand for 
labor, became still more pronounced in 
subsequent months. Before 1966, the em- 
ployment of foreigners was. largest in 








September; in 1966, however, the number 
decreased slightly from June to Septen- 
ber. The decline continued into 1967. In 
the year ending March 1967, the number of 
employed aliens decreased 1,050,000. 
At the end of September 1966, Italians 


employed in Germany (391,000) repre- 
sented the largest national group of for- 
eign workers. Other large European 
groups were: Greeks, 194,600; Spaniards, 
178,200; and Turks, 161,000. All these 
groups increased their employment between 
1965 and 1966, except the Spaniards, who 
fell 2.5 percent. Improvement of the 
employment situation in Spain caused more 
of its nationals to remain home and others 
to return there (LDA, January 1967, p.5). 


Percent distribution 
of employed foreigners 
(end of September) 








1964 1965 1966 

Total.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Italians.... 30.0 30.6 29.8 
Greeks. eeee#e 15 <T 15 4 14.8 
Spaniards... 15.3 15.0 13.6 
TUTME secs “4 8.6 10.9 12.3 
Portuguese.. 5 1.2 1.6 
Other....... 29.9 26.9 27.9 
Source: Federal Institute for Labor 





Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 


Employed Foreigners in the Federal Republic, Including West Berlin, 1959-66 











Increase in employed 
Rapiny et toreignars foreigners over boissons year 
End of September As percent of 
Total total wage and Number Total 
salary earners 
1959 L/.. cece ose 166 ,829 0.8 39 , 746 31.3 
1960 1/....cceee Cocee 279 ,390 1.3 112,561 67.5 
1961... ee coccee 548 ,916 2.5 269 ,526 96.5 
a AA Ceececce 711,459 3.2 162,543 29.6 
BPGS . ccccccces eceseces 828 ,743 3.7 117,284 16.5 
1964..... ceuceeees eee 985,616 2/ 4.4 156 ,873 18.9 
W965. weceee ovetese ee 1,216,804 3/ 5.7 231,188 23.5 
19G6. vccccccccce cece 1,313,491 3/ 6.2 96 ,687 79 

















1/ End of July. 

2/ Total wage and salary earners at 
end of September 1963. 

3/ Total wage and salary earners ac- 
cording to Micro-Census of May 1965; not 
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entirely comparable with data for earlier 
years. 


Source: Federal Institute for Labor 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 
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Foreign workers--especially unskilled 
ones--have been hit by measures taken by 
some enterprises toreduce the work force 
because of the business recession in late 
1966. Although the employment service 
found other employment for most of those 
aliens who did not leave the country 
after losing their jobs, unemployment 
among foreigners, which had never before 
exceeded 2,500, rose to 13,400 at the end 
of 1966. Germany has not invoked article 
2 of Regulation No. 38/64 of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, which permits 
suspension of equal employment rights of 
workers from other Community countries 
in regions or occupations having un- 
employed workers. However, the labor 
offices now pass on the few demands for 
recruitment of aliens to the German 
liaison agencies abroad only when no 
qualified candidates are available with- 
in Germany. 

The economic slowdown has given fresh 
impetus to discussion of the merits and 
demerits of employing foreign workers; 
this discussion has been going on in 
Germany (and other countries) for a long 
time. (LDA, March-April 1964, pp. 8-10, 
October 1965, pp. 3-5, and August 1966, 
pp. 15-16.) The Federal Institute for 
Labor Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance, inarecent report, again has taken 
the position that the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. (Beschaftigung, 
Anwerbung, Vermittlung _ auslandischer 





previous low birth rates. Further, the 
native self-employed and family helpers, 
who increasingly join the ranks of the 
salary and wage earners, would not suffice 
alone to satisfy the demand for white- 
and blue-collar workers. 

The Institute also repudiated the 
argument that the employment of for- 
eigners must be discontinued because 
their sizable remittances to their home 
countries are bound toaffect the German 
balance of payments unfavorably. These 
remittances are shown below. 


Remittances 1/ of 
foreign workers 
(million DM 2/) 


1963 1964 #1965 
All countries.. 1,100 1,285 1,701 


Ttaly ..cccccecccce 530 500 640 
Greece... ..ccccoeee 160 230 300 
SPAIN.» occcccccces 225 260 340 
TUERET occ ccccccses 55 140 240 
Yugoslavia........ 70 85 100 
Other... cwsscses 60 70 81 








1/ Excludes cash amounts carried abroad 
and then transferred. 
2/ 1 DM=USSO.25. 


Source: Monthly Reports of the German 
Federal Bank, June 1965, pp. 24 and 27, 








Arbeitnehmer, Mar. 9, 1967.) It has 








denied that the employment of aliens in- 
jures native labor even in the present 
business recession. To prove this point, 
the Institute stated that foreigners 
generally obtain a work permit only 
when this is appropriate in view of the 
Situation in the German job market. 
Moreover, not every foreign worker can 
be replaced by an indigenous worker if 
dismissals become necessary. Finally, 
the recruitment and fresh hiring of for- 
eigners is reduced when the demand for 
labor declines. 

Apart from that, the Institute main- 
tained that the hitherto achieved eco- 
nomic successes have been due in part 
to the use of alien workers. In this 
connection, it referred tothe fact that 
the economically active population in 
the country tends todecline, because of 


and June 1966, pp. 6 and 10. 


Remittances were estimated to exceed 
US$475 million in 1966. The Institute 
stated that most foreigners are em- 
ployed precisely in those industrial 
sectors which bring foreign currency 
into the country. Accordingly, the 
Institute said, the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds received through the foreigners’ 
contribution to production exceed the 
decrease in the German foreign exchange 
holdings caused by their remittances. 
Moreover, the Institute expressed the 
view that these remittances have con- 
tributed to an extension of trade be- 
tween the foreign workers' home countries 
and Germany .--German Official Publica- 


tion. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








CEYLON 


Adequacy of Industrial Disputes Act 





Studied. The Governor General appointed 
a commission of inquiry in 1966 to re- 
view the country's system forthe settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes and 
to recommend changes forthe improvement 
of employer-employee relations. 

The three-man Industrial Disputes 
Commission was instructed to report on 
such reforms as may be necessary in law 
and practice to secure more efficient and 
prompt settlement of industrial disputes. 
It was specifically directed to report on 
whether the Industrial Disputes Act of 
1950 is currently adequate as an in- 


strument for the social and economic 
development of Ceylon and the maintenance 
of good industrial relations or whether 
it should be replaced by a new act. The 
Commission is to draft new legislation 


if it considers the act obsolete. 

Provisions of the 1950 act set forth 
procedures for the conciliation and 
arbitration of industrial disputes. 
Conciliation is under the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner of Labour. The 
arbitration system depends on industrial 
courts to arbitrate major industrial 
disputes and labor tribunals to arbitrate 
minor disputes and individual grievances 
which relate primarily to termination of 
employment and related benefits. 

The Commission has issued a 44-page 
questionnaire to interested groups, re- 
questing suggestions on (a) the legal 
framework for industrial relations; (b) 
employer-employee cooperation in business 
and industry; (c) termination of employ- 
ment and retrenchment; (d) strikes, lock- 
outs, and unfair labor practices; and 
(e) labor administration and research. 

In early 1967 members of the Commission 
visited several countries, including 
the United States, to study the legal 
framework of industrial relations and 
the settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 
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CYPRUS 


Survey of Manpower Conducted. The 
Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance 
conducted the first island-wide manpower 
survey inMarch 1966. The survey covered 
1,148 establishments employing 56,632 
persons, which reportedly accounted for 
about 40 percent of the nonagricultural 
labor force. The total labor force in 
1966 was estimated as approximately 
245,000, including 97,000 in agriculture, 
The survey covered (a) private estab- 
lishments, except in agriculture, em- 
ploying 10 persons or more and (b) all 
public establishments. Establishments 
in sections held by Turkish Cypriots 
were excluded from the survey. Re- 
portedly, there are few sizable employ- 
ment establishments in the  Turkish- 
Cypriot enclaves, 

The survey showed that 76 percent of 
the labor force were males and 24 percent 
females. By age group, 7 percent were 
under 20 years, 59 percent were 20 to 
39 years, 32 percent were 40 to 59 
years, and 2 percent were 60 years or 
older. Almost half (48 percent) of the 
total employment was inor near Nicosia, 
the capital; 21 percent was in the Lim- 
assol District, 15 percent in the Fama- 
gusta District, 11 percent inthe Larnaca 
District, 4 percent in the Paphos Dis- 
trict, and 1 percent in the Kyrenia 
District. Urban areas had 72 percent 
of employment, and rural areas 28 percent. 

By occupational category, 57 percent 
(34,284) of the total were production 
workers, 15 percent (9,178) were inter- 
mediate or higher technical personnel, 
and 27 percent (16,170) were managerial, 
clerical, sales, and service workers. 
Of the production workers, 56 percent 
were skilled or semiskilled, 33 percent 
were unskilled, 6 percent were appren- 
tices or leamers, and 5 percent were 
foremen and leading hands. 

The service industries, including 
those on British bases, and manufacturing 
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together accounted for half of all em- 
ployed persons. The distribution by 
economic sector was as follows: 


Employment 
Number Percent 





All sectors....+e. 59,632 100 
Service industries 1/. 17,880 30 
Manufacturing..ccccees 12,138 20 
Construction...cccoeee 8,793 15 
Commerce. .scccccccceeee 7,614 13 
Transport, storage, 

and communications.. 
Mining and quarrying.. 
Utilities and sanitary 
SETVICES.cecccccsere 
Agricultural services, 


4,796 8 
4,649 8 


2,849 5 
913 1 


1/ Includes 5,642 on British bases. 


The surveyed establishments reported 
a current and future need for additional 
workers of 7,619. Eighteen percent of 
the establishments listed aneed during 
the 12 months following March 1966 for 
1,492 additional workers, including 328 
in seasonal packing and export of agri- 
cultural products, 375 in construction, 
and 322 in manufacturing. Future re- 


quirements came to 6,127 workers. Major 
needs were in the largely seasonal food 
processing industry (46 percent), manu- 
facturing (21 percent), and construction 
(13 percent). Nearly two-thirds of the 
current and future demand was for un- 
skilled workers and those having ex- 
perience in the seasonal sorting and 
packing of fruit and vegetables. 

The survey also inquired on the need 
for training among employed workers. 
Over 3,000 workers, or 5.2 percent of 
those surveyed, were reported to require 
vocational or technical training. About 
four-fifths of the total required up- 
grading courses of 1 to 6 months' dura- 
tion; the remainder were in need of 
various kinds of training from basic vo- 
cational (6 percent) and commercial (3 
percent) to technical or subprofessional 
(2 percent) and miscellaneous training 
(8 percent). Slightly more than half 
of those needing training were crafts- 
men and production workers. The great- 
est concentration was in communications 
(38 percent of the total) followed by 
personal services (15 _ percent).-- 
First Island-Wide Manpower Survey (Cy- 
prus Ministry of Labour and Social In- 
surance). 














AFRICA 








MOROCCO 


The Rural Exodus Continues. Migra- 
tions (seasonal, temporary, and perma- 
nent) of the rural population to the 
cities have been a significant demo- 
graphic phenomenon in Morocco during 
the past 50 years. They began with the 
introduction of industry by the French 
under the protectorate. The countryside 
has contributed to Morocco's economic 
progress by providing new industry with 
a plentiful supply of labor. In recent 
years, however, the massive influx of 
migrants into urban areas has caused 
problems in housing, health, and sani- 
tation, and serious unemployment and 
underemployment. Thus, Moroccan  au- 





thorities have attempted to estimate 
and control the volume of migration. 

The Government estimates that an 
average of 50,000 persons migrated from 
rural to urban areas each year between 
1952 and 1960. The number has increased 
steadily since then, and now is estimated 
to be about 100,000 persons a year. 
Moroccan planning officiais, currently 
preparing the 5-year plan for 1968-72, 
have accepted this figure as a desired 
minimum level of migration during that 
period, to fulfill the plan's objec- 
tives. 

Most migrants moved to the city for 
economic reasons. Their preferred des- 
tinations have been Casablanca, where 
officials estimate that at least 40,000 


ll 





move annually, Kenitra, and Safi; these 
three coastal cities have the greatest 
economic potential. In recent years many 
have moved to afourth city, Salé, which 


lies across the river Bou Regreg from 
Rabat, the country's capital. Migrants 
have gone to Salé partly because author- 
ities have curbed the flow of migrants 
to the capital to prevent bidonvilles 
(shanty towns) and reduce unemployment. 
A fifth city, Fes, which recently in- 
stalled a modern textile industry and 
has ahighly regarded educational system, 
also is attracting many number of mi- 
grants, especially from the Rif area, 

Other cities also draw migrants from 
the surrounding regions but in signifi- 
cantly fewer numbers, An increasingly 
important secondary factor behind the 
rural exodus is the availability of 
schools, medical facilities, cinemas, 
and other attractions in cities. 

The Government recognizes that an in- 
creased volume of migration is inevi- 
table, because of population growth, un- 
less controls and incentives are intro- 
duced to induce rural dwellers to remain 
at home, To create a counterattraction 
to the cities the Government hopes to 
develop agricultural programs, dam 
projects, road and school construction, 
and other economic and social endeavors. 
Since 1961, acivilian national service, 
known as the National Development Pro- 
gram, has been important in preventing 
further migration. The programis a4 
part of the Five-Year Plan and has been 
administered chiefly by the National 
Office of Rural Modernization, 

In urban areas, theGovernment attempts 
to locate recent migrants and encourage 
them to return home, Employment service 
offices issue an identity or work card 
(under legislation of 1925 and 1953) only 
after 6 months of residence in the 
locality. 

A survey of a portion of the migrant 
population of a Casablanca bidonville, 
conducted in mid-1965 for the Ministry 
of Public Health, provides some indi- 
cation of migrant pattern. Though the 
survey covered only 643 persons--an in- 
sufficient sampling from which to draw 
valid general conclusions--its findings 
illustrate the background and experience 
of migrants, 
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--Over 80 percent of the migrants came 
from the coastal and central plains 
south of Casablanca--45 percent were 
from the central plains, 39 percent from 
the Arabized coastal area, and 13 percent 
from the Sous and Sahara areas. 

--About two-thirds of the migrants 
(excluding persons under 15 years of 
age at the time of migration or those 
providing insufficient answers to the 
survey) left agricultural employment, 
either on their own farms or as farm 
workers or sharecroppers. 

--Of those leaving agriculture, 70 
percent had neither family nor friends 
in Casablanca, and thus had no assurance 
of housing, food, or job there. 

--Virtually all of themigrants eventu- 
ally found employment. Slightly over 
half found jobs in less than 1 month, 
22 percent in 1 to1l2months, 22 percent 
in 1 to 5 years, and about 4percent re- 
quired over 5 years.--U.S. Consulate, 
Casablanca. 





NIGERIA 


Regulation Issued on Decasualization 
of Dockworkers. The Federal Military 
Government on March 8 issued the Dock 
Labor (Regulation and Control of Employ- 
ment) Rules, 1967, to decasualize the 
dock labor force. The regulation 
initially will take effect in Lagos. 
The decasualization--greater regularity 
of employment for a permanent group of 
workers--establishes employment regis- 
ters, limits the number of registered 
workers, and improves the system of wage 
payment. 

The regulation establishes registers 
of workers and of employers, to be 
maintained by the Port Labour Officer, 
who is appointed by the Minister of La- 
bour. The work register includes two 
parts, a regular ("preference") list 
and a reserve ("nonpreference") list. 
The Federal Executive Council may make 
changes inthe size of the register 
from time to time on the basis of the 
need for workers. To assure greater 
regularity of employment, the Council 
may reduce the lists. A _ registered 
dockworker may be suspended for up to 
14 days for a violation of rules of 
negligence, or he may be removed from 
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the register for serious cause. The 
name of an employer may be removed 
from the register for failure to carry 
out regulations after 7 days' notice 
and may not be reinstated for up to 
12 months. 

Workers on the reserve list may 
be offered work only after all of the 
regular workers have been hired for 
the day. Only registered employers 
may hire dockworkers or engage in 
dockwork, and they may hire only regis- 
tered workers. 

The preference worker, who reports 
for work every day, is guaranteed a 
minimum of 15 days' pay, even if there 
is insufficient work. The regulation 
provides that the dockworker be paid 
directly, and not through a _ super- 
visor, headman, or other person in 
charge of a work gang. 

The Federal Executive Council may 
appoint a board, committee, or other 
consultative body, to provide general 
advice or information which may be 
necessary for carrying out the stipu- 
lations of the regulations.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Lagos. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Employment and Income Pattern of Non- 
white Pretorian Residents Studied. The 
University of South Africa's Bureau of 
Market Research published a study en- 
titled "Comparative Income Patterns of 
Urban Bantu: Pretoria, 1960-65,"" which 
compares employment and income patterns 
of nonwhite residents over the period. 

Interesting findings of the report, 
Which was based on sample surveys, 
were that: The manufacturing sector 
employed (a) More African heads of 
households in 1965 than in 1960; the 
Government and the South African Rail- 
ways employed fewer; (b) Little change 
had taken place in the proportion of 
nonwhite workers occupying unskilled 
and semiskilled positions; (c) There 
was some increase in real average 
monthly income ‘per household; (d) The 











annual disposable per capita income 
(cash income plus payments in kind) 
of the Africans (about 236,000) living 
in the Pretoria metropolitan area in 
1965 was US$252; and (e) There had been 
a substantial increase in the level of 
education of heads of households during 
the period. 

The percentage of African heads of 
households employed in the _ private 
manufacturing sector increased from 
16.4 in 1960-61 to 25 percent in 1965- 
66; however, the proportion employed 
by the Government and the South African 
Railways decreased from 10.4 to 8,1 
percent and from 12.1 to 8.5 percent, 
respectively. 

The proportion of unskilled and semi- 
skilled nonwhite employed workers re- 
mained at the same relatively high 
level--84.2 percent in 1960-61 and 
83.1 in 1965-66. 

The average monthly income per house- 
hold (cash income plus payments in kind) 
increased from US$64.81 to US$85.51, 
or 32 percent, over the 5-year period; 
the increase was partially offset by 
consumer price increases of 12 percent 
during the same period. The increase 
in real terms, therefore, was 17.8 per- 
cent, or about 3.6 percent annually dur- 
ing the 5-year period. 

The total disposable cash income of 
the Africans living in the Pretoria 
metropolitan area in 1965 was about 
US$48 million, of which township resi- 
dents earned USS$32 million; Africans 
in white areas, US$l11 million; and 
those living in the Pretoria metro- 
politan area but not officially reg- 
istered (illegals), US$5 million. The 
report found that the number of heads 
of households who have 4 to 6 years of 
schooling increased from 21 percent of 
the total in 1960-61 to 35 percent in 
1965-66, or an increase of 67 percent 
in 5 years. For those who have 8 to 
10 years of schooling, the increase 
was from 14 percent of the total in 
1960-61 to 19 percent in 1965-66, or 


36 percent in 5 years.--U,S. Embassy, 
Pretoria. 











LATIN AMERICA 








ARGENTINA 


Tightened Controls of Social Security 





Payments Established. Law 17,250, of 
April 25, 1967, strengthens government 
control over social security pension con- 
tributions in an attempt to prevent the 
recurrence of payment lapses which had 
developed over a number of years. A 
moratorium on obligations incurred by 
the private sector through August 31, 
1966, had been declared in January 1967 
(LDA, May 1967, pp. 14-15). 

The new law requires that employers and 
independent workers indicate on all sales 
receipts the name of the social security 
institution to which they contribute. 
There are reported to be about a dozen 
such institutions. Fines ranging from 
2,000 (US$7.82) to 50,000 pesos (US$195) 
are imposed in cases of noncompliance. 
For repeated noncompliance, the fine may 
be raised to 100,000 pesos (US$391). 
Employers must present a sworn declara- 
tion of the latest social security pay- 
ments in order to engage in any business 
activity, operate in the exchange market, 
issue shares, or receive service from 
state utilities. Corporations cannot 
distribute dividends without an up-to- 
date social security statement. Failure 
to comply with these provisions will re- 
sult infines ranging up to 500,000 pesos 
(US$1,957) or imprisonment.--U.S, Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 








BRAZIL 


Collective Contract and Trade Union 
Elections Provisions Revised. A law of 
February 1967 makes a number of major 
changes in the Consolidated Labor Laws 
(the labor code of Brazil), compiled orig- 
inally in 1943, The changes affect col- 
lective contracts, trade union elections, 
and labor standards. 

The law now provides for collective 
contracts between individual employers 
and individual trade unions, which must 
be approved by a majority vote of the 
union members directly involved. In the 
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past, agreements generally were onan in- 
dustrywide or regional basis between la- 
bor federations and employer associations, 

Collective agreements may now cover al- 
most any wage or nonwage item. The decree 
specifically mentions the possibility of 
setting up bipartite commissions in in- 
dividual plants todiscuss plant admini- 
stration and profit sharing. Any agree- 
ment that conflicts with the Government's 
economic-financial policy is void. 

In case of refusal to bargain, the La- 
bor Ministry is responsible for calling 
the parties together. If this procedure 
fails, either party may initiate a formal 
labor dispute action intheLabor Courts, 
Agreements take effect when they are 
registered with the Ministry of Labor. 

Union election regulations were changed 
to make voting mandatory for union men- 
bers. New rules for candidacy to union 
office make the following persons ineli- 
gible: Those who have lost their politi- 
cal rights; those who have not worked in 
the union's jurisdictional area for 2 
years; certain convicted criminals; in- 
dividuals who have misused union funds; 
and persons who have committed certain 
kinds of political acts. 

Other changes in the law impose limi- 
tations on the working hours and condi- 
tions for women and children and require 
that all firms employing more than 30 
women over 16 years of age establish day 
nurseries. Labor inspection provisions 
and employee register regulations have 
been modified to simplify labor law en- 
forcement; penalties for violation have 
been increased. The law provides for 
preferential hiring of union members in 
public utility companies, infirms having 
Government contracts, and in dockwork. 
Union members also receive preference for 
home and automobile financing and for 
personal loans fromGovernment financial 
agencies. The eligibility age of appren- 
tices has been lowered. Minor appren- 
tices now will receive one-half the 
minimum wage for the first half of the 
apprenticeship and two-thirds’ there- 
after,--U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


INTERNATIONAL \ 





Dwivedi, O. P. "Bureaucratic Corruption in Developing Countries," Asian Survey, 
April 1967, pp. 245-253. 


International Labour Office. Institutional Aspects of Labour-Management Relations 
Inside Undertakings in Asia, Record of Proceedings of and Contributions Sub- 
mitted to an Asian Regional Seminar (Kandy, 19-30 April 1965). Geneva, 1966. 
225 pp. |[Labour-Management Relations Series: No. 26] 


Kerstiens, Thomas. The New Elite in Asia and Africa; A Comparative Study of In- 
donesia and Ghana. New York, Frederick Praeger Tis6e]. 282 pp. oe 


special studies in international economics and development ] 

















United States, National Science Foundation. Scientists and Engineers From Abroad, 
1962-64, Washington, 1967. 58 op. [NSF 67-3] 





WESTERN EUROPE 


REGIONAL 


Ford, Charles. The Role of Trade Unions in the Economic Development of Europe. 
Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1967. 88 pp. 





International Labour Office. Manpower Adjustment Programmes: I. France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, United Kingdom. Geneva, 1967. 207 pp. 








Lorwin, Val R. (editor). Labor and Working Conditions in Modern Europe. New 
York, MacmillanCo.; London, Collier-Macmillan, Ltd.; Toronto, Collier-Macmil lan 
Canada, Ltd., 1967. 152 pp. 





IRELAND 


Ireland, National Industrial Economic Council. Report on Full Employment. Dublin, 
1967. 129 pp. [Report No. 18] 





UNITED KINGDOM 


"Labour Costs in Britain in 1964: Nonmanufacturing Industries," Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette, March 1967, pp. 196-200. 








Rideout, R. W. "Responsible Self-Government in British Trade Unions," British 
Journal of Industrial Relations, March 1967, pp. 74-86. 





"Symposium on Productivity Bargaining," British Journal of Industrial Relations, 
March 1967, pp. 1-48. 
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EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R. 


GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE 


U.S. Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data on the Economy of the Soviet 





Zone of Germany. By Stephen M. Hirst and Leon Lewins. Washington, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1967. 21 pp. [OBR 67-5, Feb. 1967] 





U.S.S.R. 


Problems of Economics. Planning, Profit and Incentives in the U.S.S.R. V,. 2, 
Reform of Soviet Economic Management, Edited by Myron E. Sharpe. White Plains, 
N. Y., International Arts and Sciences Press [1966]. 337 pp. 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
REGIONAL 


Arab Petroleum Institute for Labour Studies. Open Discussions [Summaries of 
"discussions," held at the Institute on technological changes and workers, oil 
managements and unions, inactive union members, grievances and unions, and the 
problem of seniority]. [Cairo, 1966] 99 pp. 





ISRAEL 


Ben-Porath, Yoram. The Arab Labor Force in Israel. Jerusalem, Maurice Falk In- 
stitute for Economic Research in Israel, 1966. 96 pp. 





Klinov-Malul, Ruth. The Profitability of Investment in Education in Israel. 
Jerusalem, Maurice Falk Institute for Economic Research in Israel, 1966, 
109 pp. 





JORDAN 


Talal, H. “Growth and Stability in the Jordan Economy," Middle East Journal, 
Winter 1967, pp. 92-100. 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


United Arab Republic, Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics. Sta- 
tistical Handbook of the United Arab Republic, 1952-65. Cairo, 1966. 333 pp. 





LATIN AMERICA 


REGIONAL 


Latin-American '67: The Annual Review of Latin American Business and Development. 
New York, Vision Incorporated, 1967. 152 pp. 





COSTA RICA 


U.S. Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data _ on the Economy of Costa Rica. 
By Carl R. Jacobsen, Washington, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1967. 16 pp. 
[OBR 67-12, Mar. 1967] 
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QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 





Editor's Note.--All questions regarding these indexes 
should be directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Explanation of changes 
in indexes from one time period toanother is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1966 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 17-22), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes. Revisions are published 
quarterly inthe January, April, and July 
issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market 
prices; and the effective relative and the 
effective index, which reflect pricing factors 
peculiar to U.S. Government employees. The 
local and the effective relatives are based 
on the expenditure pattern of an American em- 
ployee living in Washington, D.C. The local 
and the effective indexes represent an expendi- 
ture pattern of an American living in the 
foreign post. 


Local Relative. The local relative is acom- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living in Washington, D.C. This 
represents a comparison of price levels at the 
post and in Washington, but not necessarily a 
comparison of living costs. 


Local Index. The local index is a comparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by 
each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using the expenditure pattern 
of an American living in the foreign post, 
according to an American pattern of living, 
for weighting the foreign prices. 

This is a higher figure than the local rela- 
tive because of the inclusion in the local in- 
dex of additional "use factors"; for example, 





the cost of additional servant time and main- 
tenance, spoilage of food due to humid climate 
or unsanitary handling, additional clothing 
required because of climate or harsh cleaning 
methods, additional medical expenses, etc. 
This index is based on the assumption that all 
commodities required (e.g., meat, clothing, 
toothpaste) are purchased at local retail mar- 
kets and prices. 

This index is used by many governmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, 
cost-of-living allowances should be given their 
employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar toU.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post ex- 
changes, etc., and the right to have certain 
goods imported tax free. 


Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also 
reflects factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees. This index is used by the U.S. 
Government in determining what "post" allowance 
should be given to Government employees stationed 
abroad. 

* * * * * 


In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations 
of the indexes. These indexes are not appro- 
priate for comparing living costs of Americans 
in the United States with those of nationals 
of a foreign country. As these indexes repre- 
sent place-to-place comparisons, they cannot 
be used for measuring changes from one time to 
another. 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 














Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
of 
ett Oe. Unit Barge Relative | Index | Relative | Index | report 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast.....+s+eeeeeeeee CFA fr. 245 134 156 111 132 | Dec 66 
Accr@, GhanO...ccccvcccccccccscccccess COdl 0.8561 118 136 97 115 | Nov 66 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia.........+.-+e+.| Eth. $ 2.48 92 102 84 95 | Feb 67 
Aden, Aden... cccccccccccccccccccceces Dinar 0.3571 90 103 94 108 | Oct 66 
Amman, Jordan....ccccccccccecececcees| Dinar 0.3559 90 109 86 105 | Feb 67 
Bangkok, Thailand.......esseeceeeeee..) Baht 20.57 90 111 78 98 | Feb 67 
Belize, British Honduras.............| B.H. $ 1.43 90 106 89 106 | Aug 66 
Benghazi, Liby@.....ccceeececcoececes! £ 0.3571 114 128 102 116 | Oct €6 
Bordeaux, France....ccsccccccceccceee| Franc 4.9 116 127 103 114 | Mar 67 
Canberra, Australia.......eecceeseeee| Aust. £ 0.8928 93 103 89 99 | Oct 66 
Caracas, Venezuela......e-seeeeeeeee| Bolivar 4.49 96 121 96 122 | Aug 66 
Dacca, Pakistan......ccccceccccecceee| Rupee 4.81 111 132 90 lll | Feb 67 
Dakar, Senegal....cccccccccccccccccee| CFA fr. 245 136 156 115 135 | Jan 67 
Fort Lamy, Chad.......cccccccccceceee| CFA fr. 245 167 180 140 152 | Sep 66 
The Hague, Netherlands.........-..---| Guilder 3.61 101 113 89 101 | Feb 67 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong......eeseeeeeeee| HK. $ 5.74 89 104 84 99 | Mar 67 
Johannesburg, South Africa.........-.| Rand 0.7143 84 95 82 94 | Nov 66 
Kampala, Uganda.......cseececceeeeees| EA Sh. 7.1 88 94 87 92 | Jan 67 
Karachi, Pakistan.........sseeeeeeeee| Rupee 4.81 116 139 89 112 | Dec 66 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia............---|M. $ 3.04 93 108 88 103 | Mar 67 
Kuwait, Kuwait..ccccsccccccccccceeeee| Dinar 0.3584 97 132 95 131 | Aug 66 
Lage MIGRTIR. dane sic cdsinbe isch 0.3559 105 126 97 118 | Feb 67 
Lahore, Pakistan......cecsececceceees| RUpPCE 4.81 112 130 93 111 | Dec 66 
Libreville, Gabon.....eecscccccescees| CFA fr. 245 145 159 126 140 | Nov 66 
Lime, POI. ccccccccccesensscvepveenee} SOL 26.8 103 115 95 106 | Jul 66 
Lisbon, Portugal.........ecceceeeees.| ESCUdO 28.6 98 108 83 93 | Nov 66 
London, United Kingdom.......eeeeeeee) £ 0.3546 107 119 86 98 | Nov 66 
Luanda, Angola.....-.ccccecececceeeee| ESCUdO 31.75 87 106 84 103 | Oct 66 
Luxembourg, Luxembourg......+-+++++++| Franc 49.7 106 125 85 104 | Feb 67 
Madrid, Spain.....scccccccccccccsees| Peseta 60 88 93 71 76 | Oct 66 
Managua, Nicaragua@.......-+-+++e+ee2+| Cordoba 2 99 116 87 105 | Jan 67 
Manila, Philippines.........eeeeeee-+| PESO 3.9 87 103 72 86 | Dec 66 
Marseille, France.......csecccceeeees| Franc 4.9 112 125 100 113 | Mar 67 
Mogadiscio, Somali Republic........-.| Som. sh. Tet 110 138 91 116 | Mar 67 
Monrovia, Liberia......ccccceccceeee+|/ U.S. $ -- 116 137 105 126 | Dec 66 
Montreal, Canada.....csscececseeceeee| Can. $ 1.08 101 101 95 95 | Sep 66 
Moscow, U.S.S.Re.eccecccccccccccccces| Ruble 0.9 111 138 95 122 |Oct 66 
New Delhi, India.......-.+++++eeee-++| Rupee 7.5 69 80 71 84 | Aug 66 
Niamey, Niger.......ccccccccccccceess| CFA fr. 245 143 166 112 134 | Oct 66 
Nicosia, CypruS......cccccccccccccese| L 0.3571 86 95 84 94 |Oct 66 
Ottawa, Canada........ceceeceececeess| Can. $ 1.08 99 99 94 94 | Sep 66 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti...........-+.+.++| Gourde 5 94 116 81 103 | Feb 67 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad and Tobago...|T.T. $ Ls22 87 104 87 104 | Feb 67 
Quito, Ecuador........eccccecceceeess| Sucre 20 81 91 71 81 |Mar 67 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........+-+.+++| Cruzeiro 22.1 91 104 81 94 | Dec 66 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras...........--| Lempira 2 92 107 86 102 | Jan 67 
San Salvador, El Salvador..........-+| Colon 2.5 98 113 89 104 | Jan 67 
Santiago, Chile.......-ceseeeceeeeees| Escudo 4.86 86 101 84 98 |Oct 66 
Sao Paulo, Brazil........eeeseeeeeeee| Cruzeiro {2.7 83 96 81 94 | Feb 67 
Seoul, Kored....cscccceccccscccceeces| Won 270 72 77 66 70 | Aug 66 
Strasbourg, France......eseseceeseeeee| Franc 4.9 119 132 104 117 |Mar €7 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras...........-.+.-++| Lempira 2 98 116 88 106 | Aug 66 
TokyO, Japan. .cccocccccccccccccccccce! YEN 360 99 121 76 95 |Feb 67 
TROT GENE eeeccccccsccscesoeel 0.3571 102 121 74 93 |Oct 66 
Vienna, Austria..........eeeeeeeeeee| Shilling |25.76 100 112 87 100 | Dec 66 
Yaounde, Cameroon.......ce.2+eeeeee--)| CFA fr. 245 146 160 125 140 | Dec 66 


























v 


Source: 
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U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. CITIZENS EMPLOYED OVERSEAS, 1960 


The following table presents statistics 
from the 1960 United States Census of 
Population on the number of U.S. citizens 
employed overseas by area, country, in- 
dustry, and occupation. The data refer 
only to the "other citizens" employed 
overseas, i.e., U.S. citizens--other 
than members of the Armed Forces, Federal 
civilian employees, the dependents of 
these two groups, and crews of merchant 
vessels--who are employed outside the 
50 states, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
outlying areas of United States sover- 
eignty or jurisdiction. The group in- 
cludes such persons as private business- 
men, contract workers on military in- 
stallations, employees of international 
organizations and foreign governments, 
and teachers, missionaries, and religious 
workers. 

The enumeration of U.S. nationals 
overseas was necessarily conducted under 
operational conditions very different 
from those used in the census within 
the United States. The Department of 
State distributed copies of the overseas 
census form to its embassies and con- 
sulates with instructions to make the 
forms available to all employees of the 
foreign service and Federal agencies and 
to all other known U.S. citizens. The 
Department of Defense cooperated in the 
distribution of forms to persons attached 
to military installations abroad. The 
completed forms were returned to the 
embassies and consulates or to the re- 
sponsible agents on military installa- 
tions and then transmitted to the Census 
Bureau. 

Many embassies and consulates enlisted 
the services of local newspapers to in- 


form U.S. citizens of the census opera- 
tion. Some of the major U.S. publications 
with overseas branches included informa- 
tion on the census intheir foreign edi- 
tions. Religious groups with mission- 
aries stationed in foreign countries, 
as well as foundations and large corpora- 
tions with overseas employees, informed 
their personnel of the census in their 
newspapers and other periodicals. 

Information was obtained entirely by 
self-enumeration. The respondents filled 
out the census forms with no assistance 
from census enumerators and with no 
instructions other than those which 
appear on the forms themselves. 

The decentralized and far-flung nature 
of the enumeration procedure prevented 
the utilization of most of the standard 
review and control operations used in 
the United States census. Furthermore, 
the punchcard tabulating equipment used 
for the overseas data excluded the more 
refined editing procedures possible 
with the electronic computers used for 
the United States census. Discrepancies 
between corresponding items which re- 
sulted from tabulation errors have been 
eliminated by adjustment. 

The "other citizens" reported by the 
census figures probably have _ been 
Significantly undercounted. There are 
several reasons for this undercount: 
Some U.S. citizens probably never learned 
that the census was being conducted; 
some may have known but could not obtain 
a census form; and, since thecensus was 
entirely voluntary, some may have chosen 
not to cooperate. The understatement 
may differ substantially from one area 
to another and from one occupation to 
another. 





Note: The statistics 


has published 


‘Overseas (1964). 





in the table on pp. 20-26 are based 
on the 1960 Census of the United States Civilian Population 
Living Abroad on April 1, 1960. The U.S, Bureau of the Census 
social and economic information from the 1960 
census, by geographic area, in a report, PC(3)-1C, Americans 
The data in the following table are from 
unpublished tabulations by country and are not adjusted for 
consistency with the previously published report. 
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U.S. Citizens Employed Overseas, 1960 





Western Europe 












































Industry and occupation All 
countries Bel gium and 
Total | Austria || Denmark | Eire | France | Germany | Italy 
uxembourg 
Industry 
All industries........2++-| 61,590 | 14,020 348 387 247 148 1,591 2,559 {1,553 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries....cccccccccccsves 1,088 148) 4 5 20 9 19 15 
Miningacccccccccccccsceccccccces| 6,492 195) -- 3 -- 1 35 5 15 
Construction... cccccccscccccccccce 3,619 1,243 10 5 2 37 55 36 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS..cccsccecccecees| 5,066 2,364 19 70 42 9 198 469 145 
Nondurable goodS....seseeceeee| 5,651 1,439 37 51 30 23 167 158 176 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities.. 3,009 681 6 20 10 7 94 180 57 
Wholesale and retail trade......| 4,966 1,412 30 63 20 13 126 483 132 
Finance, insurance, and real 
CECACE. ccrccccccccccccccsore 1,308 414 4 7 2 3 83 115 17 
Business and repair services.... 3,390 1,073 9 9 14 4 133 151 202 
Professional and related 
services: 
Educational serviceS......eee- 6,634 1,020 52 15 38 9 136 117 167 
Welfare and religious services| 12,151 1,185 64 67 31 24 118 286 212 
Engineering and architectural 
SETVICES..crcccvccccvereee 1,054 331 1 2 2 2 32 49 33 
Other ServiceS...cccccceeeeees| 3,963 1,303 57 28 23 12 264 216 141 
Public administration....c.esees 688 283 26 5 4 1 65 26 31 
Industry not reported...seccceee 2,311 929 30 32 20 18 94 230 174 
Occupation 
All occupations......+++-+| 61,590 | 14,020 348 387 247 148 1,591 2,559 |1,553 
Professional and technical 
workers; 
Artists and musicians,.....+.. 517 266 17 4 3 1 68 59 38 
Journalists. .cccccccccccceccece 473 258 5 1 8 1 60 66 33 
Social and welfare workers.... 779 260 16 3 2 4 23 105 26 
Clergymen...cccccccccccccccere 1,734 293 10 10 6 4 27 34 94 
Religious workersS......+eeeeee+| 8,216 542 27 49 29 15 54 95 84 
College educatorS...eccseseces| 1,582 299 18 3 16 4 43 40 41 
SORENOTE Vii cccccbsccescodecel Syaun 393 21 4 6 4 50 43 68 
Nurses, professional.......... 1,242 73 3 4 1 6 ® i 8 3 
Physicians and surgeons....... 608 65 5 | 2 1 1 9 4 1 
Accountants and auditors...... 1,146 166 1 4 1 1 23 53 10 
Natural scientists and 
Chemists....cccccccccccees 1,483 194 6 10 10 -- 38 10 17 
Civil engineerS...esececeeeeee 1,029 221 3 1 2 1 12 15 6 
Electrical engineers........-.| 1,052 427 -- 8 14 2 31 117 28 
Mechanical engineers.......... 633 187 2 5 2 2 7 35 17 
Other technical engineers.....| 2,153 589 7 17 3 4 70 96 96 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians....... 1,066 355 -- 2 1 -- 20 68 11 
Other technicians, including 
WOGLGO] o-0'n cic ccevvccgoevene 311 51 2 -- 3 1 5 18 1 
Other professional and 
technical workers......... 3,846 1,174 33 19 19 5 216 193 117 
Managers and proprietors........| 12,077 2,968 60 146 43 26 391 495 276 
Clerical and related workers.... 4,560 1,451 36 16 31 1l 160 277 159 
Sales workerS.....cseccesecseeee| 1,645 664 12 16 9 3 76 196 39 
Service WorkerS...ceccesecseeceee| 1,146 266 ll 1 6 8 15 68 35 
Mechanics and repairmen.........| 1,361 409 -- 5 2 -- 18 50 20 
Craftsmen and skilled workers...| 1,955 597 9 13 6 4 28 56 47 
Operatives and related workers..| 2,047 544 12 8 3 ll 26 79 67 
FOTOMEN. . occccccccnccvevccsceves 1,670 167 l 5 -- 1 23 28 9 
EMUOTOES so ccc ccccsvesesececceype | -keaee 250 6 2 5 13 5 30 43 
Occupation not reported.........| 2,712 891 26 29 15 15 86 221 167 
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U.S. Citizens Employed Overseas, 1960--Continued 















































Western Europe--Continued Eastern 
Industry and occupation Talted Europe 
Netherlands| Norway| Portugal|Spain| Sweden| Switzerland Other 1/| and 
Kingdom U.S.S.R. 
Industry 
All industriesS....cccccees 503 247 119 | 669 349 985 | 2,816 1,499 97 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fisherieS...cccccccccccccece 7 10 4 9 4 3 31 2 10 
MiNiNGeccccccccesccccccccvcccece 48 1 3 32 ee 6 45 1 add 
ConStruction.cccccccccccccccccce 47 26 20 156 10 10 131 689 6 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS...scccccccccccce 58 16 ll 48 49 190 837 203 10 
Nondurable goodS...ccccceccece 125 18 15 41 29 145 401 23 14 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities.. 29 15 ll 38 25 27 131 31 8 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 30 25 11 60 39 106 224 50 3 
Finance, insurance, and real 
CBTACE. .cccccicccccccccccccee 8 6 -- 17 6 40 76 30 1 
Business and repair services.... 12 9 12 82 26 38 103 268 3 
Professional and related 
services: 
Educational services......e.+. 27 20 3 37 36 91 238 34 9 
Welfare and religious services 35 44 8 26 36 99 106 29 8 
Engineering and architectural 
SOTVICES. .cccccccccccccccs 21 5 -- 13 9 16 93 53 -- 
Other SservicesS....ccccccccceces 30 21 6 55 56 97 253 44 5 
Public administration.....secese 5 5 2 9 5 66 22 ll 3 
Industry not reported....ecerere 21 26 12 46 19 51 125 31 17 
Occupation 
All occupations....cccrees 503 247 119 | 669 349 985 | 2,816 1,499 97 
Professional and technical 
workers: 
Artists and muSicians8.....eec. 8 1 -- 10 7 17 29 4 3 
Journalists ..ccccccccccccccece 5 -- 1 6 7 10 50 5 15 
Social and welfare workers.... 1 5 -- 5 8 25 31 5 6 
Clergymen...cccccccccccccccece 7 4 -- 5 3 23 59 7 1 
Religious workerS..ecccccccece 26 34 6 18 30 36 20 19 -- 
College educators...ccsccceses 6 7 2 12 8 38 55 6 1 
PME 66 6.660666 Ub bb 506 a6 beds 12 8 2 20 7 25 107 16 4 
Nurses, professional.......... -- 4 1 1 3 7 23 2 -- 
Physicians and surgeons....... 2 1 2 2 6 9 18 3 2 
Accountants and auditors...... 7 2 1 18 4 8 17 16 -- 
Natural scientists and 
Chemists..ccccccccccccecce 7 2 1 15 ll 31 32 4 1 
Civil engineers... cccccccccece 20 ll 4 29 2 3 57 55 1 
Electrical engineers.....eeees 11 3 5 33 -- 9 81 85 2 
Mechanical engineers.....cceee 30 2 1 ll 2 12 47 12 -- 
Other technical engineers..... 58 5 3 22 12 49 114 33 2 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians....... 1 -- 2 15 3 3 106 123 -- 
Other technicians, including 
MEdICAl. .cccccccccccccccce 1 l -- 4 4 3 4 4 -- 
Other professional and 
technical worker8......++- 34 12 7 41 54 144 234 46 4 
Managers and proprietors........ 158 40 33 | 142 48 288 687 135 3 
Clerical and related workers.... 39 31 14 76 45 101 301 152 6 
Sales WorkerS..cccccccccccccccce 14 5 2 14 13 68 180 19 -- 
Service workers....ccccccscccees 4 10 -- 11 15 9 43 30 6 
Mechanics and repairmen......... 3 6 2 29 10 3 67 194 2 
Craftsmen and skilled workers... 9 13 4 30 15 9 97 257 6 
Operatives and related workers.. 9 17 6 16 11 15 166 98 ll 
TNs ce cccdesccccavcecdcesss 10 -- 3 ll 1 2 39 34 1 
MER eccs cdicdccdéacesddcuses 1 6 4 26 5 -- 32 72 12 
Occupation not reported.....see- 20 17 12 47 15 38 120 63 10 


See footnote at end of table. 





U.S. Citizens Employed Overseas, 1960--Continued 












































Near East and South Asia 
re as ea dice tes a Total |Greece | India | Israel | Lebanon | Pakistan | Turkey Sesublie 3 Other 
Industry 
All industries........+.+-|8,534 525 | 1,381 594 386 756 678 265 | 3,949 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fisherieS...ccccccccccccsece 81 ll 4 51 3 1 -- 1 10 
Miningscccccccccccccesccececvccelesl oe 2 6 3 2 39 48 7 }2,045 
ConBtruction..cccccccccccccccces 715 6 10 12 1 175 40 30 44) 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS..ccccccesecseeee| 220 29 28 19 11 13 28 3 89 
Nondurable goodS...eccccceceee| 550 43 68 49 16 3 30 11 330 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities..| 447 39 17 17 77 25 20 19 233 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 257 105 19 26 13 5 25 9 55 
Finance, insurance, and real 
CECALE. ccccccccccccccccccccs 67 8 14 12 15 2 1 4 ll 
Business and repair services....| 313 23 5 6 4 6 244 2 23 
Professional and related 
services: 
Educational services.......... |1,336 92 269 162 156 174 150 76 257 
Welfare and religious services {1,255 30 765 69 55 147 27 64 98 
Engineering and architectural 
SETVICEB. cc ccccccccccccces 253 19 ll 10 6 93 23 -- 91 
Other ServiceS..ccccccccccccse| S25 39 130 89 20 53 16 18 160 
Public administration......esee- 84 7 7 20 2 9 4 19 16 
Industry not reported....eeseese| 279 72 28 49 5 11 22 2 90 
Occupation 
All occupations.....ee.ee- (8,534 525 | 1,381 594 386 756 678 265 | 3,949 
Professional and technical 
workers: 
Artists and musicians......... 57 4 11 12 5 6 5 4 10 
Journalists. .cccccsccccccccecs 40 1 15 11 3 -- -- 5 5 
Social and welfare workers.... 142 16 32 31 3 17 9 ll 23 
Clergymen..cccccccccccccccccce 137 5 61 6 9 26 -- 12 18 
Religious workerS....seseeeees | 767 9 508 32 36 89 7 38 48 
College educator8.....seeeeeee | 419 29 80 36 87 57 67 22 41 
Teachers. cccccccceccsccccccece | 600 43 104 82 35 60 57 39 180 
Nurses, professional.......... 301 -- 125 10 9 34 5 13 105 
Physicians and surgeons.......| 175 3 77 13 2 15 4 4 57 
Accountants and auditors...... 232 2 7 7 3 18 20 1 174 
Natural scientists and 
Chemists. ccccccccccccccce 179 2 14 22 -- 22 22 -- 97 
Civil engineersS.....cececceces | 262 5 7 9 6 52 25 4 154 
Electrical engineers.......++- | 107 11 4 6 7 20 26 -- 33 
Mechanical engineers.......... | 103 4 13 3 2 8 3 2 68 
Other technical engineers..... 275 7 15 9 1 13 18 1 211 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians....... 91 4 -- 1 5 39 -- 37 
Other technicians, including 
MODICAl . cccccccccsvescccos 79 1 6 6 1 12 1 2 50 
Other professional and 
technical workers......... | 700 21 68 57 38 58 42 17 399 
Managers and proprietors........ [1,148 89 136 79 73 110 lll 45 505 
Clerical and related workers.... | 749 51 38 44 23 39 77 15 | 462 
Sales worker8....scccccosecerers 62 13 6 6 13 1 4 3 16 
Service Worker8....cccscccccscces 136 57 13 10 5 5 15 3 28 
Mechanics and repairmen......... | 254 12 3 7 4 18 26 -- 184 
Craftsmen and skilled workers... | 360 15 7 12 4 10 20 14 278 
Operatives and related workers.. | 314 34 4 12 5 2 7 2 | 248 
POTOMON sc ccccccccccccceccccccces | 425 3 -- 4 4 30 34 4 346 
LODOPALE 5 cccvcccescccdvocesccvece 82 15 3 27 1 7 2 -- 27 
Occupation not reported......... | 338 69 24 36 6 22 32 4 145 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Africa Far East 
occ Union of 
‘sacha nario Total | North South | Other | Total | Australia China Japan | Korea, 
Africa Africa (Taiwan) South 
Industry 
All industries.........++.+| 6,000 1,048 616 | 4,336 | 12,040 1,201 644 | 3,611 1,110 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries...ccccccccccccccce 119 5 5 109 155 25 -- 31 5 
Mining. cocccccccccresereccceces 680 524 18 138 247 32 -- 14 10 
COnStruction.cccccccccccccsvvecs 131 45 7 79 658} 114 19 29 93 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS...cceccecccccces 67 19 37 ll 722 159 23 277 91 
Nondurable goodS...eececceceee| 135 17 67 51 820 145 3 153 59 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities..| 126 13 5 108 671 62 63 214 13 
Whoiesale and retail trade...... 205 46 58 101 1,270 148 21 507 140 
Finance, insurance, and real 
CBCACE. coccccccccccccccccces 36 4 13 19 228 24 2 86 1l 
Business and repair services.... 80 47 21 12] 1,034 41 18 362 64 
Professional and related 
services: 
Educational servicesS......ecees 786 45 44 697 1,309 91 102 305 79 
Welfare and religious services| 3,145 203 259 | 2,683 | 3,598 188 320 | 1,294 367 
Engineering and architectural 
SETVICES. cccccccccccccccce 41 9 8 24 292 18 47 38 59 
Other ServiceS...ccccscccccces 296 24 49 223 556 94 ll 160 56 
Public administration......ecore 59 14 3 42 125 16 4 32 14 
Industry not reported....ececses 94 33 22 39 355 44 11 109 49 
Occupation 
All occupations.......+..+| 6,000 1,048 616 | 4,336 | 12,040 1,201 644 | 3,611 1,110 
Professional and technical 
workers: 
Artists and musicians......... 18 3 8 7 58/ 7 4 19 5 
Journalists, .ccccccecescoccccce 15 6 2 7 74 5 4 34 3 
Social and welfare workers.... 41 20 2 19 202 6 4 60 54 
Clergymen..ccccccccccccccccces 296 ll 51 234 421 47 39 122 29 
Religious workerS....-.eseeese| 2,213 144 183 | 1,886 | 2,644 113 264 | 1,047 188 
College educatorS....seccesees| 107 5 15 87 456 18 53 102 24 
TOACHETS. occ cccccccccecccocecs 577 29 18 530 570 52 30 173 21 
Nurses, professional......-ee. 453 17 26 410 188 20 9 20 36 
Physicians and surgeons.......| 177 8 8 161 95 5 8 16 17 
Accountants and auditors...... 66 19 2 45 176 17 9 36 15 
Natural scientists and 
CHOMLECSE. cccccevcccccocece 267 211 10 46 131 17 l 18 8 
Civil engineerS..ccccccceccees 59 19 3 37 190 22 20 17 19 
Electrical engineerS....eseeee 31 24 1 6 295 7 17 145 42 
Mechanical engineersS.....-.e- 8 5 2 1 75 10 4 21 5 
Other technical engineers..... 59 31 14 14 329 23 19 109 44 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians....... 49 37 1 ll 128 8 3 56 15 
Other technicians, including 
MEGICAl..cccccccccccccvece 40 8 3 29 58 6 1 10 12 
Other professional and 
technical workers....-...- 258 65 27 166 751 82 38 204 124 
Managers and proprietors.......-| 522 135 144 243 | 2,231 300 61 609 152 
Clerical and related workers....| 232 46 37 149 843 82 18 333 73 
Sales workerS....csecccceccccces 57 12 21 24 289 52 5 113 19 
Service workerS....sessecscceees 39 4 4 31 190) 23 ‘2 23 15 
Mechanics and repairmen......... 55 23 2 30 245) 32 3 59 16 
Craftsmen and skilled workers... 68 9 4 55 305) 74 2 37 27 
Operatives and related workers.. 83 67 4 12 275 88 1 32 16 
MODS... oie cw vccdvebeeceaavans 74 44 7 23 240) 16 6 29 57 
DED So Sc Sow cca ne bacecee buen 26 5 -- 21 110 28 4 9 ll 
Occupation not reported.........| 110 41 17 52 471 4l 15 158 63 
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Far East --Continued Western Hemisphere 
Industry and occupation New ; 
Saniend Philippines | Other 3/| Total |Argentina | Bolivia | Brazil) Canada|Chile 
Industry 
All industries......scese0- 292 1,490 3,692 | 20,899 430 464 | 1,784 | 3,409 | 642 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fFisheries....ccccccscvcceses 10 18 66 575 1 3 14 86 4 
MINiNg.ccccccccccccccccccosevecs -- 88 103 3,218 110 80 80 313 | 204 
Const ruction..cccccccccccccccces 19 36 348 866 21 -- 93 109 24 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS....ccccccscecees 27 78 67} 1,683, 86 1 338 443 29 
Nondurable goodsS...cccscccsece 34 172 254 2'693! 69 1 247 392 28 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities... 15 77 227 | 1,076 7 4 71 169 15 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 34 123 297 | 1,819 29 5 87 386 24 
Finance, insurance, and real 
CECALE. .cccccccccccccccccces 3 37 65 562) 33 -- 74 174 8 
Business and repair services.... 8 53 488 887, 5 53 95 3 
Professional and related 
services: 
Educational serviceS.....e.ee- 18 294 420 | 2,174 4 100 144 458 | 108 
Welfare and religious services 79 408 942 | 2,960 35 254 488 242 | 170 
Engineering and architectural 
SETVICES...ccccccccccccece 5 4 121 137 4 1 14 27 -- 
Other serviceS,......ececceces 25 47 163] 1,278 10 7 27 278 5 
Public administration......cecee 8 16 35 134 -- 1 2 41 10 
Industry not reported.....ececee 7 39 96 837 16 1 52 196 10 
Occupation 
All occupations.......ee.- 292 1,490 3,692 | 20,899 430 464 | 1,784 | 3,409 642. 
Professional and technical 
workers: 
Artists and musicians......... 2 4 17 115 -- 2 3 31 1 
Journ@lLists..cccccccccccvcceee 1 2 25 71 -- -- 6 15 3 
Social and welfare workers.... 1 14 63 128 -- 3 5 32 7 
ClOrgyMENn..ccccccccccccccccces 4 44 136 586 5 51 89 132 28 
Religious workerS.....essecees 73 338 621 | 2,050} 29 192 367 49 | 153 
College educa@tors.....scccceees 3 136 120 300 4 4 31 112 14 
Teachers. .ccccccccccscccececece 10 68 216} 1,397 1 58 97 255 75 
Nurses, professional.......... 3 17 83 227 1 14 12 65 4 
Physicians and surgeons....... 1 ll 37 94 -- 2 2 27 -- 
Accountants and auditors...... 7 19 73 506 12 4 40 52 16 
Natural scientists and 
Chemists..cccccccccccccccs 2 27 58 711 10 34 48 141 16 
Civil engineersS.....seeeseeees -- 10 102 296 15 2 32 31 7 
Electrical engineers.......+-. 2 20 62 192 4 2 28 19 5 
Mechanical engineers..........4 -- 8 27 260 17 -- 46 21 6 
Other technical engineers..... 3 35 96 899) 23 1 67 78 38 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians.......| 3 19 24 443) 2 4 35 31 7 
Other technicians, including 
MEGICAl..reccecccceccecces 1 3 25 83 3 -- 6 17 - 
Other professional and 
technical workers........4 10 85 208 959 15 30 73 119 24 
Managers and proprietors........4 60 435 614} 5,205 180 23 528 940 | 119 
Clerical and related workers..., 29 59 249] 1,279 13 10 46 371 15 
S@les wWorkerS...ccccccccesccceed 9 24 67 573 9 2 29 169 10 
Service workerS...ccccccccescces 8 10 109 509 1 1 10 65 1 
Mechanics and repairmen......+.4 8 9 118 396 5 2 27 51 : 
Craftsmen and skilled workers... 10 9 146 619 8 1 24 104 19 
Operatives and related workers. . 25 15 98 820 25 17 11 158 ll 
Foremen..cccccccccscccccscccceced 1 18 113 763 28 3 53 60 42 
Laborer8...ccccccccccscccccsces 4 4 50 526 2 -- 6 53 3 
Occupation not ir a 12 47 135 892 18 2 63 211 18 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Western Hemisphere--Continued 



































Industry and occupation Costa Jamaica and 
Rica Ecuador] Guatemala West Indies 
Federation 
Industry 
All industries........e0. 348 311 251 | 514 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
FUSNOTEERccccccdvccsncsencae 28 4 22 10 
Miningeccccccccccccccccvccccvcce 10 19 30 44 
ConStruction...ccccccceccccccees 3 25 8 12 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS...scccocccccccce 9 5 3 18 
Nondurable goodS....ccssccsece 19 9 8 39 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities.. 13 38 9 40 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 32 14 27 37 
Finance, insurance, and real 
OBEACE. cccccccccccccccccooes 2 5 3 17 
Business and repair services.... 2 1 -- 12 
Professional and related 
services: 
Educational services.......ee- 59 41 35 55 
Welfare and religious services 141 123 73 150 
Engineering and architectural 
SOTVICER 6 oc ccccvescccecoes -- 10 3 6 
Other serviceS....cescccccecces 12 10 20 52 
Public administration......esece 4 -- 4 7 
Industry not reported.......eeee 14 7 6 15 
Occupation 
All occupations.....ececee 348 311 251 514 
Professional and technical 
workers: 
Artists and musicians......... 3 1 5 1 3 9 
Journalists. cccccccccccscocecs 2 3 -- 2 -- -- 
Social and welfare workers.... -- 3 -- -- 3 3 
Clergymen...ccccccccccccccccece 17 | 27 5 10 9 53 
Religious workerS...ceseccoeee 94 | 83 79 52 45 87 
College educators.....eccccees 1l 9 4 1 5 11 
SODCHBEB ccc cesccccccseseeseus 35 | 59 31 26 31 38 
Nurses, professional........+. 7 3 7 3 5 10 
Physicians and surgeons....... -- 1 4 1 2 2 
Accountants and auditors...... 5 | 20 8 5 7 6 
Natural scientists and 
ChemistS.ccccccccccccccvce 16 7 8 23 22 9 
Civil engineerS...ecsecsecoees 1 9 9 9 9 7 
Electrical engineers.......ee- 1 3 9 2 1 3 
Mechanical engineers.......+++ -- 5 1 -- 2 6 
Other technical engineers..... 2 )17 2 2 7 17 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians....... 1 5 3 1 4 4 
Other technicians, including 
MOGICOl ic ccccccescedscoceve 1 1 -- 1 
Other professional and 
technical workers........- 13 29 25 24 
Managers and proprietors........ 72 51 51 117 
Clerical and related workers.... 27 22 12 47 
Sales workerS......ccccccscceoes 10 1 6 14 
Service workerS.....sccecseseece 3 1 -- 8 
Mechanics and repairmen......... 2 6 2 4 
Craftsmen and skilled workers... 3 3 2 6 
Operatives and related workers.. 3 4 1 6 
WOUMMA WE 5 Vis cinis oc dp hekanen cece -- 1 4 4 
MANOPR ER ioc ccc dc cdicccabséseceaee 8 4 2 4 
3 8 14 


Occupation not reported........- 
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Western Hemisphere--Continued 





Other 

Mexico|Nicaragua | Panama| Paraguay| Peru | Uruguay|Venezuela Western 
Hemisphere — 
Industry 4 
All industries............|4,048 172 1,008 2,731 4 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
Fisheries. os 6c0ccecesevecvecies 149 11 5 
MINING scccccvioccccscesecvccesces 133 19 1,705 
COnBUrUctionesceccccsccccccececee 288 12 95 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goodS....scccecsesesese| 502 47 
Nondurable goodS...eeeeeecseeee| 763 242 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities... 148 45 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 513 143 
Finance, insurance, and real 
C$BCALE. cccccvcccccccccccccce 77 28 
Business and repair services.... 104 12 
Professional and related 

services: 

Educational services.......... 289 
Welfare and religious services| 201 
Engineering and architectural 
SETVICES. .cccccccccccccccs 28 
Other serviceS.....ccccccccecs 541 
Public administration.....ccesee 18 
Industry not reported.........+.| 294 


Industry and occupation 








Occupation 
All occupationS......escee 
Professional and technical 
workers: 
Artists and musicians......... 
Journalists. .ccccccccccccccces 
Social and welfare workers.... 
ClOrByMON. cccccccccccccccccces 
Religious workerS.....csececee 
College educators.....-seecees 
Teachers. .ccscccccccccescceses 
Nurses, professional........+. 
Physicians and surgeons....... 
Accountants and auditors...... 
Natural scientists and 
Chemists..cccccccccccccvece 
Civil engineersS.....ccccceceee 
Electrical engineerS......-+- 
Mechanical engineers.......++. 
Other technical engineers..... 
Engineering and physical 
science technicians....... 
Other technicians, including 
MEGICAl. ..ccccccccccseccccs 
Other professional and 
technical workers8.......+. 166 
Managers and proprietors........{1,213 
Clerical and related workers.... 169 
Sales workerS....cccccccccvevees 147 
Service worker8....cscccsscceces 317 
Mechanics and repairmen......... 46 
Craftsmen and skilled workers... 165 
Operatives and related workers.. 391 
FOTOMEN. .cccccccccccccccccccccce 21 
es Ls PEREPELVETLERE LEP eee OL) ee 
Occupation not reported......... 270 22 
1/ Including Iceland, Finland, and the Azores and Source: United States Census of Population, 1960, © 
other Atlantic Islands. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
2/ Includes Egypt and Syria. 
3/ Including the U.S. Trust Territories and other 
Pacific Islands. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed >»elow may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 

241. Austria. 40 cents. 274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
309. Brazil. 45 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 289, Spain. 50 cents. 
298. Ethiopia. 40 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244, Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189, Honduras. 30 cents. 294, Tunisia. 40 cents. 
303. India. 50 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
304. Lebanon. 50 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473, 60 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents. 

LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. BLS Bulletin 
1518. 30 cents. 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 


STUDY. $l. 
Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224, Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248. The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--5l countries. 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. BLS Report 311. 
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